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PRESENTACION 


Alguien ha dicho con toda razón que la historia del pensamiento cristiano 
no es sino la historia de la interpretación de las Escrituras. Esto implica, entre 
otras cosas, que no hay disciplina teológica más importante que la hermenéutica. 
Cada uno de nosotros, a sabiendas o no, tiene su propia hermenéutica, y al 
examinarla examinamos los fundamentos mismos de nuestras posiciones 
teológicas. De igual modo, una de las principales y más características 
contribuciones de la más reciente teología latinoamericana a la labor teológica es 
su hermenéutica. En la mayoría de los casos, se trata de una hermenéutica, por 
así decirlo, espontánea. Es la interpretación que nace de grupos cristianos 
envueltos en el estudio bíblico en medio de sus luchas y esperanzas. En esa 
situación, la obra de Clodovis Boff, que intenta analizar la cuestión hermenéutica 
según se ve desde una perspectiva latinoamericana, es de suma importancia. Por 
ello, nos complacemos en dedicar la mayor parte del presente número a un 
análisis crítico de esa obra. 

El autor de ese análisis es el Prof. Pedro A. Sandín Fremaint, de la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, quien actualmente completa su tesis doctoral en la 
Universidad de Emory. El tema de su tesis, como el del presente artículo, trata 
sobre las intersecciones entre las perspectivas de la teología de la liberación y los 
movimientos más recientes en la crítica literaria y la teoría hermenéutica. 
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Domesticating the Theology of Liberation: A 
Deconstructive Reading of Clodovis Boff's 
Theology and Praxis 


Pedro A. Sandín Fremaint 


It is my desire in this paper to represent a deconstructive reading of 
Clodovis Boff's Theology and Praxis: Epistemological Foundations, which was 
originally published in Portuguese in 1978. Before I proceed with this enterprise, 
ihowever, it would be opportune to share with the reader what I understand by a 
"deconstructive reading." The terminology is taken from the work of Jacques 
Derrida, but 1 don't pretend to follow him in any thorough way. His translator, 
Gayatri Spivak, gives a very useful description of a deconstructive reading: 


If in the process of deciphering a text in the traditional way we come 
across a word that seems to harbor an unresolvable contradiction, and by 
virtue of being one word is made sometimes to work in one way and 
sometimes in another and thus is made to point away from the absence of 
a unified meaning, we shall catch at that word. If a metaphor seems to 
suppress its implications, we shall catch at that metaphor. We shall 
follow its adventures through the text and see the text coming undone as 
a structure of concealment (my emphasis), revealing its 
self-transgression, its undecidability. It must be emphasized that I am not 
speaking simply of locating a moment of ambiguity or irony ultimately 
incorporated into the text's system of unified meaning but rather a 
moment that genuinely threatens to collapse that system. | 


This kind of reading has been described as a terrorism of sorts, a 
description that is not totally inaccurate. It is terroristic in the sense that the 
reader tries to ambush certain words that she suspects of harboring "an 
unresolvable contradiction.” Actually, deconstructive reading can be a rigorous 
aid to the hermeneutics of suspicion that is central to the theology of liberation. 
However, it is not a hermeneutic. It does not desire to interpret what the text 
says but rather to say what the text silences, what the text cannot say because its ' 
sffacement is one of the determinations of the text. 

. Clodovis Boff's text offers an ideal ground for the kind of reading I want 
'0 represent because of the nature of his project. He sets out to bring order to the 
ield of the theology of liberation by establishing the epistemological conditions 

nder which such a theology can claim to be theology and not another type of 


iscourse.~ In performing this disciplinary "cleaning" gesture Boff enters intoa = 


lemic with nameless Liberation Theologians whose work he considers 
-areless. It is on the path of this polemic in the text that I have focused my 
attention because it produces revealing "tensions". I consider it important to read 
hese tensions very carefully because Boff's text is to date the most important 
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methodological work to come out of the field of Latin American political 
theology. But, it is also important because, if my reading 1s correct, the text 
conceals a conservative gesture that runs against what I consider the best 
tendencies of the theology of liberation. 

A word of warning is in order. This paper will not do justice to Clodovis 
Boff's text, which is an extremely rich and erudite work. The nature of my 
project, unfortunately, forces me to ignore Boff's numerous contributions, for 
which all interested in Latin American theology of liberation must be grateful. 

In the book's Foreword, Adolphe Gesché emphasizes the need to respect 
the specificity of theological discourse: 


It has its own grammar --without which it becomes, at best, a mixed 
discourse, laden with epistemological unconsciousness, the price of 
having had inappropriate recourse to the syntaxes of other languages. 
(my emphasis) 


The problem with much of the work that is called "theology of 
liberation," according to Boff and Gesché, is precisely that it is a "mixed 
discourse”. Boff's text is full of warnings against the danger of such a discourse, 
and he proposes to correct the confusion and disorder which he believes is at the 
root of the problem. For any traditional theologian, at odds with the theology of 
liberation, such a project would not be too painful. But Clodovis Boff is himself 
a Liberation Theologian and, despite the academic style of his dissertation, he is 
trying to perform, as it were, a difficult operation on his own body. He wants to 
retain the essence of the theology of liberation while bringing it to order. Thus, 
the confusion must be corrected without sacrificing the fundamental tenets of this 
theology, which he organizes in three areas: the relationship of theology with 
the social sciences, the relationship of theology with Scripture and the © 
relationship of theology with praxis.* To these three areas correspond the three — 
parts of his book. 

Boff makes use of Louis Althusser's model of theoretical production, — 
which is illustrated in the following diagram: 


GI 


E Gas 


Te o no 


The "G" stands for what Althusser calls " eneralities”, of which ther 3 
three types. Theory is produced, according to do ina a 
Il, through GI, to G III. As Boff puts it, “theoretical practice produces third — 
generalities by the operation of a second generality upon a first generality” (72 sr 
italics in the original). First generalities could be considered the basic matter of. 


¡the theory; second generalities are the systems of operative concepts that are 
specific of particular theoretical practices; third generalities are the final product, 
| the theory that is produced. The G III in Boff's work would be his "theology of 
| the political" (ToP), which could be understood as the polished theoretical model 
| that would replace the mixed discourse of much of the theology of liberation. 
‘The G I stands for the praxis of liberation, both of Christians and of 
inon-Christians. The G II is the system of theological concepts that will be 
¿applied to the praxis of liberation in order to produce a ToP. 

Throughout Boff's text, there is a sustained control in epistemological 
claims, most clearly expressed in Boff's recognition that human knowledge is 
¿always mediated and produced (21-22). For example, one of the fundamental 
¡principles in his work is the warning not to confuse the theoretical object with 
¡the real object , which cannot be the direct object of knowledge (45). Theory is 
thus, for Boff, irreducible, and this conviction has very important consequences 
vin his work. It is because theory is irreducible that the G I of a ToP must itself 
jalready be the product of a previous theoretical practice. Theology cannot, says 
Boff, apply itself directly to political practice. It cannot avoid the necessary 
‘detour of the social sciences (22). The G I is thus constituted through what Boff 
calls the socio-analytic mediation, that is, through recourse to the "sciences of 
‘the social."> The first part of the book is dedicated precisely to establishing the . 
‘way in which the "theology of the political" and the "sciences of the social" can 
sand should be articulated. 

It is necessary to observe that the polemical nature of Boff's text is not 
‘apparent in this first part. There is no liberation theologian, that I know of, who 
would challenge Boff on this count. The polemic surfaces, rather, with respect to 
ithe G II, which is the concern of the second part of the book, entitled 
“Hermeneutic Mediation.” It is also strong in the third and last part of the book, 
an which Boff discusses the relationship between theory and praxis. 

Boff defines the G II as follows: 


The "second generality,” in turn, is the instance that does the work. Here 
we have the theoretical means of production, the "corpus of concepts," or 
the "theory" of a science in a given phase of its development. The second 
generality is that by which the first generality is "worked." In the process 
of transformation called cognition, the second generality holds the 
"primacy," and so determines the specific type of a science --being the 
vehicle of identity or pertinency of that science (72). 


The G II is what provides a given science with its identity, what 
onstitutes its "theologicity." As Boff himself says, it is thanks to the - 
ocio-analytic mediation that a ToP acquires a text to read , but it is thanks to 
ts hermeneutic mediation that it establishes its own reading code (xxiv). It 
houldn't be difficult to imagine that, precisely in the case of a controversial 
cology like the theology of liberation, establishing the conditions of 
logicity" is a very delicate matter. What is more, it is my contention that 
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this operation in Boff's text turns out to be a conservative gesture that is 
strongly at odds with the most energetic tendencies of the theology of liberation. 


In order to approach the constitution of the hermeneutic mediation, Boff 
makes a distinction between two types of theologies which he calls "first" and 
"second" theology. He explains: 


in order to understand correctly the theology of the political, it became 
necessary to place it within a broader context. This is what led me to 
make a distinction between what I call "first" and "second" theology. The 
former treats directly of specifically "religious" realities --the classic 
themes of God, creation, Christ, grace, sin, eschatology, the virtues, the 
commandments, and so on. The latter will have "secular" realities for its 
subject matter: for example, culture, sexuality, or history --including, 
here, political history (xxviii). 


The essential difference, according to Boff, between "first" and "second" 
theology is based solely on the subject matter, what is being theologized, and 
not on the theologizing instance (xxix). However, he grants that the theologizing 
instance, the method , will be affected by the nature of its new object, in the case 
of "second theology," so that there results a "recasting" of the method (ibid.). - 
This "recasting" is inevitable in view of the fact that a method is a function of 
its object (ibid.). This also has consequences for the very relationship between 
"first" and "second" theology: 


Here I must add that between these two theoretical subareas there is 
indubitably a dialectic at play, such that second theology reacts on first 
theology and obliges it to restructure itself internally, seeing that second 
theology is enriched by the work of first theology, even on the level of 

its ratio formalis, or "pertinency." (ibid. - my emphasis) 


. It seems clear, up to this point, that what first and second theology share © 
is precisely a same G II. This would set them up as parallel or "sister" 
theologies, and the G II would not be a theology, but rather what determines the - 
specificity of theology. Up to this point, then, the G II could perhaps bel 
formulated in terms of Anselm's fides quaerens intellectum, that is, ina general 
sense which would be acceptable to virtually any Christian theologian. There are 
moments in Boff's text that lead us directly to this understanding: “For a 
theologian, itis the light of faith that confers upon a discourse its theological 
qualification” (75 - my emphasis). This passage, then, would have us understand 
that the G I is constituted by the use of rational thought "in the light of faith.” 
However, in the second part of the book a displacement begins to take place, 
ae E md between first and second theology becomes hierarchical. 

Owly, first theology emerges as tt is is visible ir 
vee eee g the G II of second theology. This is visible ir 
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If we were to analyze, then, how the process of a theology of the political 
is concretely effectuated, we should see that it presupposes at least two 
disciplined discourses: (1) the discourse of first theology, on the side of 
hermeneutic mediation; (2) the discourse of the sciences of the social, on 
the side of the socio-analytic mediation.. (79) 


First theology is only the condition of the theoretical possibility of a 
second theology, in the sense that its scope is to guarantee second 
theology the formal locus from whose point of departure this second 
theology can make a (theological) interpretation of the political... 
Second theology does not work upon the concept of salvation (as a first 
generality), but works precisely with that concept of salvation as its 
second generality, which first theology has produced and placed at its 
disposition... (80-81) 


What begins to surface, then, is an ambiguous understanding of the G II. 
On the one hand it appears as what constitutes the specificity, as well as the 
method, of all theology. On the other hand it turns out to be a particular 
theology (first theology), what is more, classical theology. It is interesting to 
observe the way Boff justifies this displacement. He begins by establishing the . 
irreducibility of Scripture for theology. In a sense, itis Scripture which 
onstitutes the G II. But, just as in the case of the GI there was a need for a 
ediation (the socio-analytical mediation), here too Scripture must be mediated, 
because the theologian cannot have direct access to it. Now, Scripture only 
akes its true meaning available when it is read in the community. And Boff 


010 


The community is at once the guardian and agent of a tradition. But this 
tradition embraces theology as well, in such wise that it will be 
impossible, without deceiving ourselves, to seek to have direct contact 
with the very meaning of scripture without passing by way of the history 
of this meaning --that is, without turning our attention to the course of 
the transmission of this meaning. Thus the second generality of a 
theology of the political will be a structured composite, with traditional 
theology among its composing agents --this theology being evidently 
articulated with biblical content and being under biblical dominance (79 - 
my emphasis). 


“As it turns out, then, the space of the G II is the space of the entire tradition, a 
oncept which has clear institutional connotations in Roman Catholic theology. 
his will become clearer as we approach the problem from another angle. a 

We saw at the beginning of this paper that the explicit objective of Boff's 
Jissertation was to bring order to the field of political theology. Already in 
Nesché's Foreword, the dissertation is described as a critical reflection that 
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theology and not something else (xiii). It is precisely at the level of the G II that 
Boff locates these epistemological conditions. The project is, thus, strongly 
disciplinary: it attempts to introduce order and control in the space in which the 
identity of theology is decided. The following quotation makes very clear Boff's 
interest in establishing this autonomous (authoritarian?) space of theology: 


By contrast, the theological logos is a work of distinction and 
unification. It is a linear, not a contrapositive, discourse --a surface 
discourse, not a discourse in density. It seeks consistency, precision, 
semantic constancy. In brief, it is organized by a canon of 
legislative, executive and judiciary power.... Theology is a 
language of theory, not the discourse of passion or action (111 - my 
emphasis). 


Now, from Boff's perspective, the "dis-order" in Liberation Theology is 
seen as a necessary but temporary sign of immaturity: 


It would in fact have been impossible for the theology of liberation to 
rest its new discourse on a secure epistemological foundation in the very 
beginning. The route of this theology followed a sort of logical 
necessity. The history of practically any discipline, any theory, obliges 
us to acknowledge the inevitability of hesitant, error-plagued beginnings. 
In the order of knowledge, error is always first (xxii - my emphasis). 


However, Boff adds, in the light of the "polemical attacks" to which the 
theology of liberation is subjected, it becomes necessary to transcend this "first 
phase" (ibid.). ; : 

What's more, as we pursue this line of thought into the third part of Boff's 
book, we discover that even the strong emphasis on praxis as a criterion of truth | 
in the theology of liberation is perceived by Boff as a part of that first moment 
of an immature mixed discourse. It is Boff's understanding that praxis cannot be a 
criterion of truth because truth belongs to the theoretical order which is 
discontinuous with praxis (198). Let us be clear about this. Boff is not giving up 
the notion, central to the theology of liberation, that praxis is foremost. We 
already saw that it is the praxis of liberation, through the mediation of the. 
"sciences of the social," that constitutes the basic matter or G I of Boff's ToP.. 
And not only is this "praxis of faith" the basic matter of the ToP, but it is the 
indispensable element of faith. What's more, the value of the theoretical moment 
is, according to Boff, to serve as the mediation of praxis. What seems to be at 
play here, then, is not an attempt to debunk praxis, but rather an attempt o 
remove it from the space of the G II. É 

According to Boff, the ToP is both autonomous and dependent. It i 
dependent with respect to its subject matter, which it obtains mediated by 1e 

sciences of the social.” It is also dependent on account of its own materialit 
which makes it susceptible of being used for political objectives. But, it is 
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autonomous with respect to its formality, to its own specificity, that is with 
respect to the G II. And, the truth of such a theology refers only to its method 
to the rules of its discourse, not to praxis: 


> 


A theological practice as such is the only "culprit" when it comes to the 
criteria of its grammar --the conjunct of rules organizing its discourse. 
Thus a judgment on its "truth" can be pronounced only within its own 
epistemological perimeter... (15) 


It is important to observe that, in reserving the concept of truth for the 
Space of the G II, its meaning is reduced to the point of becoming a tautological 
verification of methodological correction. Truth, knowledge, epistemology, all 
become methodological terms with no reference to anything outside the system. 
This, of course, is consistent with Boff's epistemological modesty, which we 
noted above, and with his insistence on keeping the real object separate from the 
theoretical object (45; see also 199). There are innumerable textual instances that 
‘illustrate this understanding of truth, but I will limit my evidence to the 
¡following passages: 


...the rules of theology are explicitly laid down, positively established, 
and critically controlled. Here we are dealing ultimately with a 
self-regulating discourse.... (111) 


He quotes Kalinowsky: “The progression of a science in the direction of 
its epistemological perfection is a process of exhaustive, rigorous 
explicitation of all [its] methodological rules and of their maximally 
precise enunciation” (287, note 38). 


Consequently, what makes a determinate discourse a theological discourse 
is its formality --and this is a concrete tautology (75 - my emphasis).6 


Now, what is the signification, in terms of Boff's project, of this 
tautological understanding of truth? There seems to be an emptying gesture at 
play here, whereby the very space that is being preserved for the tradition, with 
the one hand, is emptied with the other. And what is emptied from this space is 
precisely the desire that gave birth to theology. This is particularly visible in 
Boff's reconsideration of Thomas Aquinas' theology, within whose tradition Boff 
places his own work: 


... Thomas, in conferring upon theology a rigorous epistemological status 
asa science, and drawing the corresponding conclusions for theoretical 
| practice, attained a revolutionary theoretical achievement --something 
| whose effects, as we know, have been incalculable... I am of the opinion 
that the determination of the theoretical status of theology has not 
changed substantially since Thomas's time. True, it has undergone some 
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remodeling, and even development. But these modifications and 
developments have been homogeneous with Thomas's original positions 


(114). 


However, there was in Aquinas' theology, according to Boff, particularly 
in his conception of sacra doctrina, a "noetization” of Christianity, whereby “the 
knowledge attained by sacra doctrina is invested with a soteriological and even 
eudaemonic virtue” (116). This is unacceptable to Boff, who considers it to 
contribute to an undesirable idealization of Christianity and to be the sign of 
equivocation in Aquinas’ own work. What Boff wants to retain from Aquinas is 
the formality of his work, separating it from the very desire that produced that 
formality. That is, the truth for which Aquinas searched through his work was 
not of the same order as the truth that Boff finds in that work. Aquinas was not 
after a methodological truth; his method desired the Truth. Yet, Boff wants to 
save the instrument even if it is not good for its intended purpose. 

Let us try to explain this in a different way. There was a search for 
Truth in the history of medieval theology and theology was constituted by that 
search; it made no sense apart from that search. Had Aquinas known that his 
method could not take him to the Truth, he would have certainly rejected the 
method, because theology was not constituted by the method but rather by the 
desire of the method. Boff knows that no theoretical method can deliver that 
prize, so he settles for a kind of disabused theory that has forsaken its desire. And 
he makes that theory the determination of the very identity of theology. 

Now, it must be understood that Boff is not doing this in order to eschew 
praxis. The third part of his book is a painstaking effort to find the appropriate 
articulation of praxis and theory, and he makes it very clear that the fundamental 
concern of the Christian should be the praxis of faith. The effort here goes, 
rather, in the direction of securing a relatively autonomous space for the 
formality of theology. It is, as we have already noted, a disciplinary gesture. - 

When he discusses the discontinuity between theory and praxis, Boff _ 
observes that what is at play in the call to praxis as a criterion of truth is a 
confusion between the practice of faith and the practice of theology (199). The : 
following passage is very revealing: 

From the viewpoint of theological practice, (political) praxis neither is - 3 
nor can be the criterion of (theological) truth. The reason is simple: 
political practice is of another order than that of theoretical practice. Thus 
neither has anything in common with the other. The thesis that praxis is 


the criterion of truth is theologically nonpertinent. It seek j 
: s to 
the incomparable (198). = = eae 


Therefore, the call to praxis as a Griletian of truthi i 

i in theology is. 
according to Boff, a good example of a mixed discourse in which the first E m 
belongs to one order (faith, politics), and the second term belongs to anoth or 
order (theology). What Boff never seems to suspect, however, is that this 
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subversion of orders may be precisely what the theology of liberation desires to 
signify when it makes this call. He comes very close to this realization when he 
grants that there is a “mutual 'overlap' of the truth of faith and the truth of its 
theory” (205), but he fails to consider that the theology of liberation may well be 
trying to stress this overlap to the very point of "confusing" its terms. 

Various questions surface at this point: Is this "savage moment" of the 
theology of liberation merely a first phase, a sign of immaturity, or is it rather 
what determines its specificity? Is its "mixed discourse" the result of an 
undesirable confusion, or is the "confusion" an indispensable signifier? I would 
like to suggest that what Boff considers confusion is precisely the way of 
allowing theology to be reinscribed in terms of its desire rather than continue to 
be reduced to a formal, disciplinary discourse. What is more, I contend that the 
affirmation of praxis as the criterion of truth constitutes an auto-deconstructive 
gesture, whereby theology effaces itself, as a traditional, disciplinary method, in 
order to pursue its desire as a savage discourse . 

Clearly enough, the theology of liberation is not to be construed as a 
monolithic school of thought, so that one must expect to find important 
differences as one moves from one theologian to another. However, it is not 
difficult to find ample textual evidence of what I have pointed out in the works of 
key figures such as José Miguez Bonino, Gustavo Gutiérrez, Juan Luis Segundo, , 
Leonardo Boff and Hugo Assmann. For example, the title of Segundo's 
well-known text on methodological considerations, Liberation of Theology, 
already conceals, as it reveals, this savage moment. In the original Spanish 
(Liberación de la teología) the title is ambiguous, and could be interpreted both 
as "liberation of theology” and "liberation from theology." Thus, already in the 
title, we have the paradoxical intimation that it is in liberating itself from 
theology that theology is liberated. The paradox is explicit in Hugo Assmann's 
Theology for a Nomad Church. After arguing that what is specific of the 
Christian faith, in the light of Incarnation, is “not hanging greedily on to what is 
‘its own’, but rather losing itself in 'the other’, in the historical embodiment of 
his faith in the world,”® he adds: “Theology has to go through the same paradox: 
of being itself only through not being itself.”? This paradoxical "liberation of 
theology by liberation from theology," signifies, of course, a concrete polemic 
between the new savage theology and classical Western theology, a polemic that 
does not allow itself to be easily dispelled. This is clear in Miguez Bonino's — 


sharp warning: 


While the new Latin American theology is deeply polemical, it is not 

isolationist. Its spokesmen are aware of the problems raised by this new 
way of doing theology and are willing to discuss them. But they will — 
refuse to be subject to the academic theology of the West as a sort of 
norma normans to which all theology is accountable.10 


Assmann's text is full of instances that intimately tie the theology of 
eration to methodological rebellion, that is, to a savage practice. The 
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following are but a few examples: 


If theology is to be competent to tackle the whole question of revolution, 
even without assuming totalitarian pretensions, we need a "revolution in 


theology".! 1 


[The theology of liberation] is an all-embracing reaction against the errors 
of compartmentalized theology... 2 


One of the basic aspects of the new Latin American theological attitude is 
its criticism of theology itself --even of the "progressive" theology of the 
affluent nations. 


The basic point at issue here is how to redefine the meaning of theology in 
the context of liberation. 


If the theology of liberation is to be a more effective instrument of critical 
reflection on faith, its criteria have to be of a different order from those 
still operative in the institutional spheres of the Church.!5 


Theology, even as a "science", must be a "rebel science", and a committed 
one; it must take sides and place itself at the service of groups recognized 
as being in the van in the process of liberation, just as the social sciences 
are doing. 16 


...T remain convinced that what makes reflection theological is the critical 
light it can shed on practice through asking questions related to faith. But 
since its concern is not merely to safeguard the theological cradle of 
reflection, but to give a real service --to be good theology, in fact-- and 
since good theology cannot be pure theology (because that leaves various 
aspects of human activity out of account), there is not much purpose in 
establishing exact lines of demarcation between what is and what is not 
theology. Even “political theology" seems to have been caught in the net 
of constant re-definitions of what it can and cannot be, always seeking new 
answers to increasingly refined objections, instead of trying to identify the 


ideological background of those who make the objections.!7 (my > 
emphasis) : 


If one agrees with Assmann, one must suspect that to Classify the savage — 
moment of the theology of liberation as an immature equivocation, in the name | 
of disciplinary order, constitutes an attempt to domesticate this healoda The 
call to praxis as a criterion of truth, for example, cannot be considered es an 
Initial confusion or a wavering beginning. It is an irreducible element of | 


Liberation Theology and one that has been th : 8 
5 : e object of f 3 
Miguez-Bonino helps us stress this point: . Set O 
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When Assmann speaks of the rejection of "any logos which is not the 
logos of a praxis" or Gutiérrez writes about an "epistemological split," 
they are not merely saying that truth must be applied, or even that truth 
is related to its application. They are saying, in fact, that there is no truth 
outside or beyond the concrete historical events in which men are 
involved as agents. There is, therefore, no knowledge except in action 
itself, in the process of transforming the world through participation in 
history.18 


There is also a careful exegetical effort to relate this understanding of 
truth to the Bible, particularly to the prophetic understanding of what it means to 
"know" God, as well as to the Gospel of John's emphasis on "doing the 
truth."12 

Therefore, when Hugo Assmann says that “the verbal magic of the 
"efficacious word" has disappeared,” that “speaking the truth is no longer an 
acceptable substitute for doing the truth,” we must conclude that he intends 
precisely what he's saying.29 And the deconstructive gesture implicit in these 
formulations becomes clear when he adds: “In a certain sense the new 
formulations are an "anti-language", since one of their purposes is to demonstrate 
their cultural break from an earlier way of speaking about truth.”21 What 
Assmann describes here is precisely what deconstructionists call paleonymy ("the 
retention of old names while grafting new meaning upon them"? ). In this 
sense, the affirmation that praxis is the criterion of truth is not an attempt to 
apply to praxis the dictionary definition of truth, but rather a gesture whereby the 
dictionary definition is subverted, reinscribed. It is not praxis which is determined 
by truth, but the other way around. What's more, this is Liberation Theology's 
way of signifying the rejection of Western metaphysics and the attempt to 
transcend it. The value of using the old word, in spite of and because of its 
metaphysical charge, is precisely that it allows the new discourse to locate itself 
within that tradition just as it subverts it, and thereby to retain the desire of 
classical theology while showing a different way. 

Now, what I find very intriguing is that Clodovis Boff, particularly in the 
third part of his book, leaves no doubt regarding his committment to the praxis 
of liberation. He goes through great pains in order to locate theology, as he 
understands it, at the service of praxis. There are several passages in the text that 
‘seem indistinguishable from the affirmations of Assmann and Miguez-Bonino 
that we examined above. Let the following passage serve as an example: 


It must first of all be acknowledged that praxis holds the primacy over 
theory. This primacy is of an analytical, not an ethical, character... It 
defines how the one factor is the prime, material condition for the 
existence of the other. Praxis is de facto the comprehensive element of 
theory; as such it constitutes the space where theory is localized and 
defined, the space where it arises, develops, and comes to completion. 


(215) 
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If Boff is this close to Assmann and Míguez Bonino, with respect to the 
importance of praxis, why is there in his dissertation such a strong effort to 
produce and secure an autonomous space precisely where the identity of theology 
is determined? 

If, while briefly recapitulating some of the criticisms of the theology of 
liberation in Boff's text, along with some of the qualities of the 
"methodologically correct" ToP he proposes, we attend to the conduct of the 
language in the text, we may well begin to answer our question. Let us make a 
quick inventory in two columns, following only the order in which the terms 
appear in this paper: 


Theology of Liberation Theology of olitical 
mixed discourse correct articulation 
epistemological thoughtlessness specificity 
iliogicality identity 
lack of firm epistemological discipline 
grounds structured 
wavering distinction 
hesitation coherence 
error precision 
savage semantic constancy 
canon 
legislative, executive and 
judiciary power 
autonomy 
control ! 
legitimacy 


lt seems evident that, for Boff the space of "theologicity" is a space of 
authority and control, and we can no longer entertain any doubt that its function 
is none other than the domestication of the theology of liberation. Let us now 
take a second look at a passage from Boff's text already quoted above: 


Surely a referral to scripture is the identifying function of any theology, 
hence also of a theology of the political. But scripture itself yields its 
meaning only on condition of being read in community. The 

community ds at once the guardian and agent of a tradition. 

But this tradition embraces theology as well, in such wise that it will be 
impossible, without deceiving ourselves, to seek to have direct contact 
with the very meaning of scripture without passing by way of the 
transmission of this meaning --that is, without turning our attention to 
the course of the transmission of this meaning. Thus the second 
generality of a theology of the political will be a structured composite 
with traditional theology among its composing agents --this theology 
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being evidently articulated with biblical content and being under biblical 
dominance (79 - my emphasis). 


It now becomes clear that the G II, the space of the identity of theology, 
is also the space of the Church. What exactly is the role of the institutional 
Church in the G II is not clear in Boff's work.2* But, there can be no doubt that 
the separate authoritarian space, so laboriously produced and preserved by the 
text, is precisely the ecclesiastical space. And, if we remember Assmann's 
warning that the criteria of the theology of liberation “have to be of a different 
order from those still operative in the institutional spheres of the Church,”2> we 
must suspect that-this ecclesiastical issue may well be the crucial part of the 
polemic. 

Boff's gesture is a domestication, not only in the sense of "taming," but 
also, and very specially, in the sense of "to cause to be or feel at home." The 
tension between the theology of liberation's savage moment and the institutional 
Church has produced, as we well know, an extremely painful situation for these 
deeply committed men who desperately want to be in the Church and yet don't 
seem to find their exact place in it. Boff would like to find an opportunity for a 
happy reunion: “If a theology of the political began by opposing ‘classic’ 
theology, it was precisely in order to gain a place in the theological sun” (79-80, 
- my emphasis).“~ Clodovis Boff's book is many things. It is a doctoral 
dissertation. It is a rigorous work of philosophical and theological erudition. It is 
a thought-provoking reconsideration of the very grounds of theology. But, it is 
also, in the very conduct of its language, the signifier of a passionate desire to 
come back home to the Mother Church. This desire, however, which seems to 
operate surreptitiously in the text, produces a domesticated theology, a prim and 
proper sister of the theology of liberation. 


Resumen 


El libro de Clodovis Boff, Theology and Praxis, fue publicado en espanol 
por Ediciones Sigueme en 1980. Constituye esta obra el esfuerzo más 
sistemático, hasta la fecha, por establecer las bases teóricas de la teología de lo 
politico, género teológico al cual pertenece la teología de la liberación. Sin dejar 
de reconocer los muchos valores que representa este esfuerzo de erudición 
filosófica y teológica, el autor del presente ensayo procura develar en el texto la 
trayectoria de un gesto conservador y autoritario que va en contra de las tendencias 
más provocadoras de la teología de la liberación. Haciendo uso de estrategias de bso 
lectura recientes, Sandín-Fremaint procura demostrar que el libro de Boff. el cual 
ose ubica abiertamente bajo la autoridad de una eclesiología católica-romana 
tradicionalista, representa la domesticación de la teología de la liberación, Al 
lector corresponderá decidir si tal domesticación queda justificada por la necesidad 
que siente Boff de disciplinar el discurso de la teología de la liberación. 
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NOTE 


1 Gayatri Spivak, Preface to Of Grammatology, by Jacques Derrida, trans. Gayatri Spivak 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), p. Ixxv. 


2 Adolphe Gesché, "Foreword," in Clodovis Boff, Theology and Praxis: Epistemological 
Foundations, trans. Robert R. Barr (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1987), p. xiii. 


3 Ibid., p. xv. 


4 Boff Theology and Praxis, p. xx. [All further references to Boff's book will be given in 
parentheses in the text.] 


5 Clodovis Boff purposefully avoids the adjective forms "social sciences” and "political theology," 
substituting them with the more awkward forms "sciences of the social" and "theology of the 
political,” in which the preposition "of" stands for the separation of the terms it also unites. He 
explains: “This effort to deadjectivize has a very precise epistemological bearing. I am trying to 
keep the (political or social) object at a distance from its (theological or scientific) theory. In the 
expressions I prefer, the key word with respect to this distantiation is the 'of.' Like a connecting 
rod, it keeps what it unites at an appropriate distance” (xxv). 


6 Clearly enough, the G II is the space of a discourse which would be fully in control of itself. 
Boff is straightforward about this: “It is true that faith is not subject to control with respect to its 
object. But this is no obstacle to the perfect 'controllability' of that discourse having faith as its 
theoretical object --for the simple reason that the real is not reflection on the real...” (118). He 
establishes a distinction between religious and theological discourse and declares religious 
discourse to be the field of metaphor and metonymy, of the economy of the unconscious. About 
theological language, on the contrary, he says: “Theological language, by contrast, is given its 
structure by positive, elaborated, at once controlling and controlled, rules. Here we are dealing not 
with simple regularity, as in religious language, but with regulation” (126-27). For the 
interpretation of Scripture Boff rejects what he calls hermeneutic bricolage which ultimately leads 
to a carnival of meanings (136). But, he also rejects semantic positivism , because it pretends to 
dominate and manipulate meaning [something that seems quite close to his conception of 
theological discourse] (ibid.). He then proposes a hermeneutic of the center, at equal distance from 
positivism and bricolage (149). What must be prevented, at any rate, is the usurpation of the 

signified by the signifier (46). One must wonder, of course, if this controlled language is 
ultimately possible, if one can ever completely banish metaphor from a discourse or withdraw that 
discourse fully from the economy of the unconscious. Deconstructionist theory will readily deny 
this possibility. See Derrida Of Grammatology, pp. 138-39; Herbert N. Schneidau, "The Word 
Against the Word: Derrida on Textuality," Semeia: An Experimental Journal for Biblical Criticism 
23 (1982): 18, 23; Charles E. Winquist "Body, Text and Imagination," Deconstruction and 
Theology (New York: Crossroad, 1982), pp. 42-43. 


7 See Juan Luis Segundo, Fe e ideologia (Madrid: Ediciones Cristiandad, 1982), p. 213: “Una 
vez más, nuestra tarea aquí se limita a disipar, en lo posible, malentendidos provenientes de lugares 
comunes y uno de ellos es, precisamente, el que separa el lenguaje teológico del poético para 
asimilarlo, ilegitimamente, al de las ciencias.” It is important to note that, contrary to what 
Adolphe Gesché suggests in his Foreword to Boff's text (xv), a savage practice need not be 
irrational or illogical, nor need it lack in rigorousness. In this sense, it is pertinent to remark, 
along with Herbert Schneidau ("The Word Against the Word...", pp. 5-6) that some of the most 
important intellectual phenomenons of our century have issued precisely from a "displacement" of 


methodologies and discourses. Boff himself legitimates our use of the adjective “savage” when he — 


says: “Second theology is still wilderness” (219). 
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8 Hugo Assmann, Theology for a Nomad Church (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1976), p. 122. 
9 Ibid., p. 123. 


10 José Míguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1975), p. 86. 


11 Assmann Theology, p. 90. 

12 Ibid., p. 91. 

13 Ibid., p. 56. 

14 Tbid., p. 57. 

15 Tbid., p. 81. 

16 Ibid., p. 124. 

17 Tbid., p. 84. 

18 Miguez Bonino Doing Theology, p. 88. 
19 Ibid., p. 89; Assmann Theology, p. 76. 
20 Assmann Theology, p. 74. 

21 Tbid., p. 76. 


22 Jonathan Culler, On Deconstruction: Theory and Criticism After Structuralism (Ithaca, N.Y. : 
Cornell University Press, 1982), p. 140. 


23 What the theology of liberation does, along with the new European Political Theology, is to 
locate itself within the tradition of what has been called the dangerous memory: “the subversive 
contents, the cries of frustrated hope (Metz) in the history of Christianity and in the Christian 
message.” [Assmann Theology, p. 31]. In doing this, the theology of liberation recuperates the 
deconstructive energy and the counter-metaphysical tendencies already found in the Bible. 


24 There seems to be a persistent ecclesiological aporia in the work of most Catholic liberation 
theologians, whereby the signifier "Church" is used simultaneously (and not without tension) for 
both the institutional Church and for a much more difficult to locate type of community. For 
example, in Juan Luis Segundo's The Community Called Church (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 
1973), the signifier "Church" functions as the Roman Catholic Church and, simultaneously, as 
"the comunity of those who know that no love is ever lost." See my “Religion and Politics in the 
Theology of Liberation: The Ecclesiastical Connection” Old Westbury Review: A Journal of 
Critical Opinion 2: 91-106. 


25 Assmann Theology, p. 81. 


26 | find the English translation here rather awkward. I prefer the Spanish version (Teologia de lo 
politico: sus mediaciones, Salamanca: Ediciones Sigueme, 1980), which would translate as 
follows: If the theology of the political was opposed in its beginning to classical theology, it was 
precisely to make a place for itself within the theological terrain (166). 
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Apunte bibliográfico 


To Be a Revolutionary, por Padre 
Guadalupe Carney, (Harper and Row, 1985), 
473 pp. 


This is an autobiographical book about the 
Jesuits in Central America (1950-1980) and 
is particularly about a unique Jesuit, totally 
committed to revolutionary reform. Lupe 
Carney disappeared at the hands of the 
Honduran military in 1983. The book is also 
about Honduras and the struggles of this, the 
second poorest nation of the western 
hemisphere, and about the Roman Catholic 
Church and some of the Post-Vatican II 
struggles in Central America. The immense 
economic and political power of the United 
States in Honduras is the omnipresent 
backdrop of the events which unfold largely 
in that country from 1955 through 1979. 


From a personal point of view, I am 
intrigued by the book since Father Carney 
was a priest of the Catholic parish in 
Progreso, Honduras, where my 
daughter-in-law was active as a young 
woman in the 1970's, 


Carney, who became a Honduran citizen in 
1973, took the name "Guadalupe" to further 
identify himself with Latin American 
peasants and their popular faith. He became 
"one of them" in a near Christ-like way, 
rejecting the comforts and privileges of 
North American missionary status. Carney 
describes the process by which he moved 
from a capitalistic, middle class world view 
to a Marxist-Christian revolutionary 
commitment: 


“...it is helpful to use Marxist scientific 
method for making a structural... analysis of 
the society in which we live... to understand 
the reality and sin from which Christ wants 
to liberate us... but I fully reject the part of 
Marxism which rejects the transcendent... 
Marxism explains a lot, but needs the 
Christian view to complete it...” (pp. 
312-313). 
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The book has several limitations. It was 
written under adverse physical conditions in 
a little shack by candlelight on sleepless 
nights in Nicaragua, near the Honduran 
border, under guerilla war conditions. The 
style is often disjointed and the chronology 
hard to follow. The author was an activist, 
not a scholar. He was a pastor, not a 
preacher. Carney recognizes he was “a 
strange fellow,” a maverick and a 
non-conformist. Yet he always comes 
through as saintly, totally in love with 
Christ and with the Honduran peasant. 


To Be a Revolutionary is the odyssey 
of how a priest awakened a revolution in the 
souls of landless Honduran campesinos who 
became human beings again. One cannot 
read this story thoughtfully without 
considerable uneasiness for our lack of 
commitment as Christians to revolutionary 
change in oppressive societies. 


John H. Sinclair 
The Synod of Lakes and Prairies 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


Apunte bibliográfico 


El Protestantismo en Centro 
América, por Wilton M. Nelson, (San 
José, Costa Rica: Editorial Caribe, 1982), 
102 pp. 


La iglesia en Centro América es un tema 
de interés para muchas personas. Para 
entender los problemas de hoy, muchos 
estudian la historia de ayer. Parte importante 
de este tema está envuelta en la historia de 
"el protestantismo en Centro América." En 
este pequeño librito, el Dr. Wilton M. 
Nelson nos ofrece una buena introducción al 
tema. 


El libro fue escrito originalmente como 
parte de una obra mayor auspiciada por la 
Comisión de Estudios de la Historia de la 
Iglesia Latinoamericana (CEHILA). El 
representante de Centro América fue el Dr. 
Nelson. Profesor y rector en el Seminario 
Bíblico Latinoamericano de San José, Costa 
Rica por muchos años, el Dr. Nelson 
escribió con autoridad y sabiduría. El libro se 
publicó en español en el 1982. Después el 
autor lo tradujo al inglés, publicándose en 
ese idioma en 1984. 


En términos generales, el libro se puede 
dividir en dos partes mayores. La primera 
parte (capítulos uno y dos) nos ofrece 
información más bien histórica sobre el 
tema. El primer capítulo trata sobre el 
"Protestantismo durante la época colonial,” y 
el segundo sobre el "Protestantismo en el 
siglo XIX." Aquí el autor nos da una base y 
un contexto que nos pueden ayudar a entender 
los eventos de años después. La segunda 
parte (capítulos tres al seis) nos ofrece 
información más bien interpretativa sobre el 

tema. El tercer capítulo trata de "Los 
- comienzos del protestantismo criollo.” Aquí 
- escribe de "las pioneras,” o sea las sociedades 
bíblicas y las juntas misioneras que fueron 
las primeras organizaciones que intentaron 
“levar su mensaje a los mismos 
y - hispanoaméricanos en América Central.” El 
- Cuarto capítulo trata de la "Epoca de 
E oposición y avance." Aquí presenta algunos 
; de los problemas, abundantes y complicados, 
per: que se encontraban los misioneros(as) y 
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las denominaciones al llevar ese mensaje al 
pueblo. El quinto capítulo trata de las 
"Características de los evangelios 
primitivos." Aquí describe que por lo general 
esas personas eran de las clases humildes, de 
espíritu polémico, y celosos para el 
evangelismo entre otras cosas. El sexto 
capítulo del libro describe la "Epoca 
moderna: crecimiento." Aquí ofrece razones 
del crecimiento, describe el fenómeno de 
“división y ecumenismo a la vez,” delinea el 
“progreso eclesiástico, institucional y social” 
de los últimos cuarenta años, y presenta 
“algunos problemas actuales.” Finalmente, 
en la versión en inglés, añade un séptimo 
capítulo en el cual trata sobre el 
"Protestantismo en Centro América desde 
1975." 


El autor escribe con claridad y precisión. 
Su estilo familiar y sus anécdotas hacen la 
materia muy comprensible, En forma de 
crítica -se puede mencionar que el libro no 
tiene índice, está limitado por su extensión 
(sólo 102 páginas), y trata varios de los 
tópicos importantes en forma muy 
superficial. Aún así, nos ofrece información 
clave que puede ayudarnos a entender el 
contexto histórico de algunos de los eventos 
y problemas de hoy día en la región. 


También puede servir de estímulo para 


profundizar estudios sobre estos tópicos. 


La iglesia en Centro América está 
creciendo y cambiando. El Dr. Wilton M. 
Nelson murió en el 1984, pero este pequeño 
librito nos dejó una vista hacia el pasado, y 
posiblemente también hacia el futuro, de la 
vida de nuestro hermanos y hermanas en esa 
parte del mundo. 


Raúl Fernández-Calienes 
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Reseña bibliográfica 
Tomás Rosario Ramos 


Para vivir he nacido, por Luis G. Collazo, San Germán, P. R.: Universidad 
Interamericana de Puerto Rico, 1986. 


El primero, VIVENCIAS; este otro, PARA VIVIR HE NACIDO. En 
ambas obras se asoma por su ventana un cantor existencialista cristiano, dando a 
entender que se puede existir y sin embargo no vivir. Es posible existir con 
instintos animales y mañas del hombre viejo; la vida, a la sombra de Cristo, nos 
hace posible trasladar el cielo a la tierra. Este segundo libro de Collazo nos saluda 
con cántico de coquí y verdor de cafeto. Ambas cosas son muy puertorriqueñas. 
El coquí nos anuncia el barrunto: el café su clásica y sabrosa aroma. 


El poeta cayeyano, quien siendo maestro no deja de ser ministro, nos 
obsequia esta vez con 54 poemas, con temario variado, y alo largo del cual se 
exaltan los más preciados valores de la vida y el quehacer puertorriqueño. Una que 
otra vez se observa en sus cantares la nota proletaria, y en esto no debe el lector 
dejar de saber que fue en el Templo Bautista de Cayey donde se originó el Partido 
Socialista, como expresión dolorosa de los trabajadores. Los Bautistas de hoy 
leerán con extrañeza este decir, pero así fue. Se celebró una asamblea de 
trabajadores en el sitio de adoración. Los ricos y los poderosos le negaron un 
sitio de reunión a los desamparados hijos del trabajo, pero el Señor que ama a los 
pobres permitió esa concesión. Un socialismo cristiano, sin odios para nadie, 
pero con justicia para los sufridos quienes siempre fueron los mejores amigos de 
Jesús. Dios no tiene izquierdas ni derechas, sino un centro, que lo es Su Cruz. 


Nos dice el poeta: 
Simplemente contar con la solidaridad de los pobres 


Como Sísifo, Luis Gilberto no tiene respeto para los dioses. Cuando 
éstos se ofenden, tenemos que pagar nuestras culpas. Vamos a oirlo: 


Para retar y vencer a los dioses 
radicarles la querella merecida 
querella digna y merecida 
enterrarlos para siempre 


El poeta, para explorar la belleza, tiene que mirar hacia lo alto, porque es 
desde lo alto que nos viene la fe, nos bendice el amor, y recibe esplendor el buen 
vivir. Es desde lo alto que nos viene el espíritu de liberación. Porque, “Donde 


está el espíritu del Señor, allí hay libertad.” Con cadenas no es posible cantar 
bien. 
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Quien ha predicado sobre la reconciliación no puede fallarle al tema del 
amor. Por eso dice nuestro admirado poeta: 


Viene el amor 
Con sus esperanzas, sus secretos. 


Casi coincide este parecer con las palabras de Vicente Blasco Ibáñez cuando se 
expresó así: 


Los muertos no mandan; 
Manda la vida, y sobre la vida, el amor. 


Hay poetas de elevado estro que nunca desean comprometerse. Con su 
silencio dan otorgamiento a la injusticia y a lo vil. Luis Gilberto Collazo se 
expresa sin miedo, como diría nuestra exprimera dama, Doña Inés Mendoza de 
Muñoz Marín. 


Mucha es la gente que teme a Nicaragua y a Sandino. Temen los que ven 
un solo lado de la moneda. Dice el poeta: 


Te amo Nicaragua 
Y mi amor es resistencia 
A la invasión pecaminosa. 


Entendemos que no es necesario ser americano ni antiamericano para la 
comprensión de la justicia. Cada uno manda en su casa y la dirige en la forma que 
mejor cree. No es lo mismo bregar con la dinastía Somoza que dar los buenos 
dias al patriota Sandino, de muy mal recuerdo para la marinería norteamericana. 


Quien lea PARA VIVIR HE NACIDO, descubre a un autor que enseña y 
predica, a un no conformista, al estilo de los primeros bautistas que con sus 
pareceres confundieron a los ceremoniosos teólogos del siglo diecisiete. Las 94 
paginas del libro dan vivencia a los valores que en esta época parecen estar en 
crisis: el amor, la justicia, el querer patrio, la honestidad, y ante todo, el valor de 
‘la vida, de aquella vida abundante que el Señor vino a regalar. “He venido para que 
tengan vida, y la tengan en abundancia.” 


El autor de PARA VIVIR HE NACIDO es nuestro amigo, nuestro 
icompañero, nuestro hermano en Cristo, y un copartícipe en los intereses de la 
¡Sociedad de Autores Puertorriqueños. Esto último le pone el sello de un autor ya 
ireconocido. Con una calurosa felicitación recibimos esta segunda obra que se 
agrega en nuestro anaqueles a otras obras de gran mérito. x 


1] 
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Reseña bibliográfica 
John H. Sinclair 


Burgess of Guatemala, by Anna Marie Dahlquist. Langley, B.C., Canada: 
Cedar Books, 1986. 176pp. 


Burgess of Guatemala is the story of an American Presbyterian 
missionary among rural and Indian peoples during the first half of this century. It 
is narrated by his granddaughter. Even though there are no footnotes, the book 
seems to be based on rather extensive research of the Burgess papers, which have 
recently been placed with the Presbyterian Historical Society. 

I visited Paul Burgess in his cluttered office and press in Quetzaltenango 
when he was seventy years of age and I was thirty-two. Burgess was a colorful, 
dynamic Saint Paul-like missionary who roamed the highways and foot trails of 
Guatemalan coasts and uplands wearing the red Quiche Indian sash an the thong 
sandals of a campesino. 

There are three foci of the life of Burgess as the story unfolds: 


— Burgess, an indomitable frontier missionary with both a practical and 
an erudite dimension. He was both an evangelist and educator, who established 
reading schools beside country chapels and published prolifically basic adult 
literature. 


— Burgess, a maverick and champion of Protestant missionary endeavor 
among the Indians before mission boards had developed plans and policies. 


— Burgess, a concerned Christian for the plight of the peor. This concern 
took him on a pilgrimage from membership in the Socialist Party, in his early 
career, to an apparent conservative stance when land reforms came to Guatemala 
in the 1950's. 


Burgess traveled the backlands of Guatemala with complete disregard for 
his health and personal safety. He seemed to live a charmed life and returned 
“from the death” more than once. According to his wife, he was away from home 


nine-tenths of the time. Yet four daughters and a son appear not to have rebelled — 


against their absent father and each became involved in a significant Christian 
ministry. 

Burgess was an erudite and was forever scaling new intellectual heights. 
His Ph.D. thesis on the Guatemalan president who invited the first Protestant 
missionaries to his country still stands as a definitive study. With Doña Dora, 
they searched the libraries of Europe and North America until they found the 
original text of the Popol Vuh, the book of Quiche legends and hero tales 
recorded in 1550, 


Paul and Dora Burgess were recruited and prepared for work as educational 


misisonaries for La Patria school in Guatemala City. But upon their arrival the 
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'Guatemalan mission decided to send this “man of letters,” fresh from studies in 
Europe, to Quetzaltenango (12,000 inhabitants) to do rural evangelistic work. 
The Burgesses reluctantly said “yes,” but the assigment was a shock. 

The general feeling of the Mission then was that the Indian should learn 
Spanish and adapt to the ways of the “more civilized Guatemalans.” But the 
Burgesses felt a call to the eighty percent of Guatemalans who did not speak 
Spanish. They joined forces with other independent missionaries to translate the 
Scripture into Indian tongues and to evangelize them. Paul Burgess helped start 
The Protestant Indian League in 1922. He was a part of the first missionary 
Survey of the Indians in Chiapas, Mexico. Doña Dora, the Bible translator of the 
family, finished the first Quiche New Testament in 1943. Together they founded 
the Quiche Bible Institute the next year. 

What was the contribution of Paul Burgess to the evangelical social 
thought in Guatemala? What happened to his early commitment as an 
Evangelical Christian to socialist ideas when he wrote of “Jesus coming to 
abolish poverty as well as sin”? 

Burgess used his pen in a Guatemalan version of Poor Richard's Almanac 
not only to share basic information, but to point to government corruption and 
societal injustice. He fell into disgrace with the dictator Ubico in 1933. Before he 
was released from jail, the Chief of Police warned him: “Let me edit your future 
manuscripts.” : 

I feel that Ms Dahlquist did not struggle enough with her grandfather's 
social and political pilgrimage. I hope that another mission researcher will delve 
into this theme of the life of Paul Burgess. The latest United Nations statistics 
report that seventy percent of Guatemalans live on $74.00 (U.S.) per year. 
Edward M. Haymaker (a contemporary of Paul Burgess) used to say that to work 
with the grass roots is politically revolutionary and that if one talks about social 
equality in the congregations, one should be prepared to say it to society! 

I recommend the Burgess story as in introduction to one of the most 
dynamic and saintly missionaries of this century in Central America. 


Aue Se está realizando actualmente, bajo los 
auspicios del Fondo de Educación Teológica, 
un estudio sobre las necesidades y los 
programas existentes en cuanto a la- 
preparación de candidatos hispanos al 
ministerio. Como parte de ese estudio, se 
están distribuyendo cuestionarios a pastofes 
y seminaristas hispanos. Si desea usted 


recibir uno de esos cuestionarios, lo cual le 


* ee dará oportunidad de ofrecer sus comentarios, 
evaluaciones, sugerencias, etc., favor de 
: : dirigirse a: Justo L. González, 336 South 
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